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WHITMAN AGONISTES 
By Rocer AssELINEAU 


Universite de Lyon 


T HE life and career of Walt Whitman present a remarkable continuity. 
During the forty years which he dedicated to Lew. :s of Grass, he 
made no major change in his philosophy. The e/an which had impelled 
him in 1855 carried him in the same direction until his death—with less 
and less force, it is true. His thought, like his technique, remained funda- 
mentally the same. His life shows a rupture, but it took place between 
1850 and 1855, when he abruptly decided to break with his past and 
consecrate himself to his great work. One day, between 1850 and 1855, 
he decided suddenly to ‘Make the Works’, as he wrote in his notebook’— 
a decision which recalls that of Montaigne to withdraw into his library 
and turn his back on the world. His evolution continued evenly thence- 
forward, and his work gives the impression of a ripening and of a gradual 
enrichment, of a slow and deepening apprehension of certain truths of 
which he had had an intuition from the beginning. Although it would 
be a meaningless game, one could almost deduce a posteriori the last poems 
from the very first. At any rate we understand why he never felt the 
need to divide his poems into several collections. As they were born, they 
joined, of themselves, the pre-existent work. From this process grew this 


single book, the work of a whole life. 


This long fidelity of Whitman to himself and to his contradictions is 
neither stagnation nor immobility. It is, rather, the result of an incessant 
battle. It is not only by chance that he loved the adjective ‘agonistic’; he 
deserves himself the epithet ‘agonistes’, which Milton applied to Samson. 
He is the poet of optimism and of joy, but all his life he had to struggle 
with despair—despair which was caused by his contemporaries, who were 
so often unworthy of living in a democracy, despair which was caused 
by his own condition. He had dreamed, as he wrote in one of his note- 
books, of becoming ‘an old man whose life had developed magnificently’, 
full of ‘faith in all that happens’, overflowing ‘with joy, with joy, with 
joy’, ‘strong and wise and beautiful at a hundred’ like Merlin?, but at 
fifty-four he was struck by a paralytic attack and forced to lead, after 
his sixtieth year, a life which was progressively more sedentary and dismal. 
He did not give in, however, and all those who knew him in his old age 
have done homage to his courage: 

During these long years of suffering no one has ever heard him utter a word 
of — . . » Every moment of his life tallied with the teachings of his 
books. 


1Complete Writings, VI, 7. 
2Uncollected Poetry and Prose, Il, 79, 97. 
3Good-Bye and Hail Walt Whitman, 1892, pp. 8-9. 
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Under his apparent indolence, this sensual loafer had thus a core of 
strength and a powerful will that no trial could tame, that illness, old 
age and failure were equally unable to break. This sensual poet was a 
disciple of Epictetus, from whom he had chosen a quotation which he 
used as a letter-head in his last years: ‘a little spark of soul dragging a 
great lummux [sic] of a corpse-body clumsily to and fro around.’ This 
‘little spark of soul’ effectively animated to the end his great, half-para- 
lyzed body and until the last moment inspired his poems. 

The most difficult battle, however, was not with illness, but with his 
violent homosexual desires, which never left him at peace and constantly 
menaced his balance. Everybody who saw him admired his serenity and 
his perfect moral health. Nobody suspected the torments which lacerated 
him. Without any doubt it was his art which saved him by permitting 
him to express (in the etymological meaning of the word) the turbulent 
passions which possessed him. Poetry was for him a means of purification, 
which, if it did not permit him to become normal, at least saved his 
balance despite his anomaly. In this sense, Leaves of Grass are ‘flowers of 
evil.’ His poetry is not the song of a demigod or a superman, as some 
admirers have wished, but the sad chant of a sick soul which was search- 
ing passionately to understand and to recover itself. He was thinking of 
himself, perhaps, when he wrote these lines about the actor, Junius Brutus 
Booth: ‘He illustrated Plato’s rule that to the forming of an artist of the 
very highest rank a dash of insanity, or what the world calls insanity, is 
indespensable.”* 

His anomaly, which was undoubtedly what drove him to write Leaves 
of Grass, explains certain of his limitations, especially his impotence to 
renew himself in old age—unlike Goethe. He lived too much alone, too 
much with himself. Nothing was able to change the image of the world 
he had made for himself between 1850 and 1855. He spent all his life in 
the solitude of his inner universe, ‘solitary, singing in the West.”> But his 
isolation weighed upon him and from it came his dream of democratic 
brotherhood. Often it even drove him to despair (hence the cries of suf- 
fering which escaped him and which often interrupt his song of life). 
How very well Federico Garcia Lorca, who knew the same torments, 
understood that he is, despite appearances, the poet of anguish. Whitman 
even copied this passage from a letter of Dickens, the sadness of which 
had struck him and which without doubt seemed to apply very well to 
his own condition: ‘Why is it, that as with poor David, a sense comes 
always crushing on me now, when I fall into low spirits, as of one hap- 
piness I have missed in life, and one friend and companion I have never 
made?’® 

Whitman had thus, at the very core of himself, a sense of defeat and 

4November Boughs, 1888, pp. 88-89. 


5“Starting from Paumanok”, §1, p. 14. 


SQuoted by Rollo G. Silver, “Walt Whitman and Dickens”, American Literature, V 
(January 1934), 370-371. 
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frustration. He was ambitious to create two masterpieces: a book of im- 
mortal poems and a life, the nobility and grandeur of which would be- 
come legendary. He succeeded in one respect only, but that frustration 
was, perhaps, the condition of his success. 


Translated by Epwarp F. Grier 
University of Kansas 


WHITMAN AND POE: A NOTE 


danny was consciously primitive in his poetic methods after 
1855, and there is a note to himself before the publication of 
Leaves of Grass not to make reference in his work to other poets or poetic 
productions. We cannot therefore suppose that the line ‘Demon or bird! 
(said the boy’s soul,)’ which opens section 9 of the poem ‘Out of the 
cradle endlessly rocking’ is an intentional allusion to Poe’s ‘Raven’, yet it 
has always called up in my mind the line twice repeated by the earlier 
poet: ‘ “Prophet!” said I, “thing of evil. Prophet, still, if bird or devil.” ’ 

The longer we consider the matter, the more parallels between the two 
celebrated poems emerge. Like Poe, Whitman in the ‘Cradle’ is writing on 
the theme of love and death, or more specifically the death of a loved 
one. In Whitman as in Poe, the bird appears as a messenger from another 
world bringing the truth to the poet. The specific message in each case is, 
of course, as different as possible. In Poe the accent is in the word 
nevermore; in Whitman it falls upon the real (as contrasted with the 
apparent) endlessness of exeprience. The explicit message in Whitman is 
always the same as it was in ‘Song of Myself’: “There is really no death. . . 
All goes onward and outward—nothing collapses;/And to die is different 
from what any one supposed, and luckier.’ Death, like the sea, is the 
cradle out of which all life and love are continually reborn. But some of 
Whitman’s accents in the ‘Cradle’ are as bleak and forlorn as any in Poe. 
One cannot console oneself in general terms for such an individual, heart- 
breaking loss as he has evidently suffered. 

Whitman makes a mighty attempt to domesticate the fear of death, 
which is simply overwhelming to Poe. In this respect, Whitman’s feeling 
perhaps resembles that of Keats as it is expressed in the ‘Nightingale’: ‘I 
have been half in love with easeful Death.” Whitman at times seems more 
than half in love with death; in the ‘Lilacs’ he was to be wholly in love 
with it: ‘From me to thee glad serenades,/Dances for thee I propose, 
saluting thee—adornments and feastings for thee.’ One more distinction 
between Whitman’s line and Poe’s should probably be made. In Poe, the 
hesitation is between a bird and a devil, in Whitman between bird and 
demon. Now though demon is generally used synonymously with devil it 
may also be used in the same sense of the Greek daimon (think of the 
daimon of Socrates) and would then refer, as the dictionary tells us, ‘To 
any of the secondary divinities ranking between the gods and men, hence 
a guardian spirit, an inspiring or inner spirit.’ This indeed seems to be the 
way Whitman uses the word here, and we are therefore reminded not 
merely of Poe’s ‘Raven’ but of Shelley’s ‘Skylark’, the ‘blithe spirit’. 

Though it would seem then that the line in Whitman originated 
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directly from Poe, more generally speaking it comes out of the entire 
matrix of Romanticism. Because of this, it recalls not only earlier 
Romantic expressions but later ones as well. The theme of love-death, 
which is that of the ‘Cradle’, is given its ne plus ultra exposition in 
Wagner’s ‘Tristan’, which incidentally was created in the same year as 
Whitman’s poem, 1859. Some of Whitman’s later admirers were to com- 
pare him to Wagner, though his own taste does not seem to have gone be- 
yond the Italian opera he had learned in his youth. Huneker felt at first 
that Whitman had something in common with Wagner but later recanted 
on the comparison. Hamsun’s hostile notice of Whitman in the late 1880’s 
referred to him as a minor Wagner. In our own time, Thomas Mann, who 
himself treated the Tristan theme, was an admirer of both Whitman and 
Wagner. 

That is another story, however. Here we ought simply to note that 
there was something appropriate about Whitman being present at the un- 
veiling of the memorial to Poe in Baltimore. Different as the two poets 
were from each other—at times the difference is that of day and night— 
they yet have something in common too. 

MILTON Hinpbus 
Brandeis University 


WHITMAN AND ALBONI 


N Musical Influence on American Poetry, an important new book by 
Charmenz §S. Lenhart, there occurs a small but interesting error in 
documentation. Late in Whitman’s career his friend Mrs Fanny Raymond 
Ritter, wife of a prominent musicologist of Vassar College, wrote a re- 
vealing account of Whitman’s declaration to her of his deep interest in 
music and of the overwhelming influence of the singer Marietta Alboni 
upon his work. The account was published under the title ‘Whitman and 
Alboni’ in the Poughkeepsie Daily News, edited by James A. Rooney. 

Whitman was apparently pleased with the article, for he clipped it 
(oddly without the date or author’s name but with the name of the 
paper’s editor), and attached it to some unpublished paragraphs he had 
written about Alboni called ‘Italian Singers in America.’ The two pieces 
are now part of the Trent Collection in the Duke University Library. 

When Richard M. Bucke came to prepare his volume on Whitman, 
published in 1883, he reprinted most of the Ritter article, probably using 
Whitman’s clipping. He explained who had written it but did not identi- 
fy certainly the source of his text. When Miss Lenhart was studying the 
influence of music on Whitman she apparently saw the Whitman clipping, 
not the Bucke quotation. In any case, on p. 168 of her book she mistaken- 
ly calls James A. Rooney the author of the piece (though Mrs Ritter 
identifies herself in parts of the text not quoted by Miss Lenhart). 

This seems to be a curious instance of faulty accuracy being the result 
of the use of original source material. Had Miss Lenhart used the Bucke 
reprint instead of the original clipping, she would not have been mistaken 
in identifying the author. 

RoserT D. FANER 
Southern Illinois University 
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A GLIMPSE OF WALT WHITMAN 


A™ anecdote about Walt Whitman that has escaped notice recently 
turned up in my reading. And since it is recorded in an out-of-the- 
way spot, it might be well to reprint it. 

Kate Sanborn, a popular lecturer and reformer at the turn of the 
century, is almost completely forgotten now. A New Englander, she was 
a cousin of Franklin Benjamin Sanborn, the biographer of Thoreau, 
Emerson, and Alcott. In her autobiography, Memories and Anecdotes 
(New York: Putnam, 1915, pp. 141-143), she provides us with the fol- 
lowing fleeting glimpse of Whitman in Philadelphia. Unfortunately she 
makes no record of even the approximate date of the occurence: 


‘Visiting in Germantown, Pennsylvania, at the hospitable home of Mrs. 
Hannah Whitehall Smith, the Quaker Bible reader and lay evangelist, and 
writer of cheerful counsel, I found several celebrities among her other 
guests. Miss Frances E. Willard and Walt Whitman happened to be pre- 
sent. Whitman was rude and aggressively combative in his attack on the 
advocate of temperance, and that without the slightest provocation. He 
declared that all this total abstinence was absolute rot and of no earthly 
use, and that he hated the sight of these women who went out of their 
way to be crusading temperance fanatics. 


‘After this outburst he left the room. Miss Willard never alluded to 
his fiery criticism, didn’t seem to know she had been hit, but chatted on 
as if nothing unpleasant had occurred. 


‘In half an hour he returned; and with a smiling face made a manly 
apology, and asked to be forgiven for his too severe remarks. Miss Willard 
met him more than half-way, with generous cordiality, and they became 
good friends. And when with the women of the circle again she said: 
“Now wasn’t that just grand in that dear old man? I like him the more 
for his outspoken honesty and his uzwillingness to pain me.” 


‘How they laboured with “Walt” to induce him to leave out certain 
of his poems from the next edition! The wife went to her room to pray 
that he might yield, and the husband argued. But no use, it was all “art” 
every word, and not one line would he ever give up. The old poet was 
supposed to be poor and needy, and an enthusiastic daughter of Mrs. 
Smith had secured quite a sum at college to provide bed linen and blankets 
for him in the simple cottage at Camden. Whitman was a great, breezy, 
florid-faced out-of-doors genius, but we all wished he had been a little 


less au naturel.’ 
Water HarpDING 


State University Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 
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THE EIGHTEENTH PRESIDENCY! 


Voice of Walt Whitman to each Young Man 
in the Nation, North, South, East, and 


est. 
Ww Frast, Woo tur Nation ? 

Brrorz the American cra, the programme of the classes of a 
pation read thus, Orst the king, second the noblemen and 

, third tho great mass of mechanics, farmers, men 
Pitowing the water, and all laboring persons. The first and 
eecond classes are unknown to the theory of the government 
of These States; the likes of the class rated third on the old 
rogramme were intended to be, and are in fact, and to all 
Bevcnte and purposes, the American nation, the people. 

Mechanics, farmers, sailors, &c., constitute sone] six millions 
of the inhabitants of These States; merchants, lawyers, doc. 
tors, teachers, and priests, count up as high as five hundred 
thousand ; the owners of slaves number three hundred and 
fifty thousand; the population of The States being altogether 
about thirty millions, acven tenths of whom are women and 
ebildren. At present, the personnel of the governmentof these 
thirty millions, in executives and elsewhere, is drawn from 
Mmber-tongued lawyers, very fluent butempty, feeble old men. 
professional politicians, dandies, «/yspepties, and eo forth, anc 
rarely drawn from the solid body of the —: the effects now 
seen, and more tocome. Of course the fault, if it be n fault, is 
for reasons, and is of the people themselves, and will mend 
when it should mend. 

HAs MUCH BEEN DONE IN THE TuzoRy oF Tirese States? 

Very good; more remains. Who is satisfied with the theory, 
or a parade of the theory? I say, dclay not, come quickly to 
ite most courageous facts and illustrations. I say no body of 
men are fit to mako Presidents, Judges, and Generals, uuices 
they themselves supply the best specimens of the same, and 
that supplying one or two such specimens illuminates the 
whole body for a thousand years. 

I expect to see the day when the like of the present person- 
nel of the governments, fedcral, state, municipal, military, and 
naval, will be looked upon with derision, and when qualified 
mechanics and young men will reach Congress and other 
Bicial stations, sent in their working costumes, fresh from their 


pare Oredit ty this desi:-.y/for 
teinthem. No ing gives pice, recotiect, and never 
ht except to itsclean superiors. There is more 
tele and undeveloped bravery, friendship, conscientiousness, 
clear-sightedness, and practical genius for any scope of action, 
even the broadest and highest, now among the American me- 
chanics and young men, than in all the official persons in These 
States, legislative, executive, judicial, and nava), and 
more than among all the literary persons. would be much 
leased to see some heroic,{shrewd, fully-informed, healthy- 
led, middle-aged, beard-faced American blacksmith or boai- 
man come down from the West across the Alleghanies, and walk 
into the Presidency, dressed in a clean suit of —- attire 
acd with the tan all over his face, breast, and arms; would 
certainly vote for that sort of man, possessing the due require- 
ments, before any other candidate. Such is the thought that 
must become familiar to you, whoever you arc, and to the 
people of These States; and must eventually take shape in 
action. 

At present, we are environed with nonsense under the name 
of respectability. Everywhere lowers that atifiing atmosphere 
that makes all the millions of farmers and mechanics of These 
States the helpless supple-jacks of a comparatively few politi- 
cians, Somebody must a bold push. The people, cred- 
ulous, generous, deferentfal, allow the American government 
to be ee in many respectr'as is only proper under the 
personnel of a king and hereditary lords; or, more truly, not 
proper under any decent menanywhere. If this were to goon, 
we _— to change the title of the President, and Issue patents 
of nobility. Of course it is not to go on: the Amcricans are no 

ls. I perceive meanwhile that nothing less than marked 
inconsistencies and usurpations will arouse a nation, and make 
ready for better things aflerwards 


pamper? War oF FILLING THE oF 
Tun Braces? Is GOOD 

T abould say ¢ was mot. To-day, of all the persons in public 
office in These States, not one in a thousand has been chosen 
by any spontaneous movement of the people, nor is attendin 
to the interests of the le; all have been nominated and pu 

‘ough by great or small caucuses of the politicians, or ap- 
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pointed a8 rewards for electioneering; and all consign them. 
telves to persoval and party interests, Neither in the Presidency, 
nor in Congress, nor in the forcign ambassadorshipe, nor in the 
governorships of The States, nor in legislatures, nor in the 
mayoralties of cities, ner the aldermanships, nor among the 
police, nor on the benches of judges, do I observe a single bold, 


muscular, young, well-informed, well-beloved, resolute Amet.,' 
can man, bound to do a man's duty, aloof from all parties, ang 


with a manly scorn of all pees. Instead of that, cvery trustes 
of the people is a traitor, looking only to his own gain, and 
boost up his party. The berths, the dency incluued a ¢ 
bought, sold, electioneered for, prostiwted, and Qed wn, 
prostitutes. In the North and East, swarms of a 
office-vermin, kept-cditors, clerks, attaches of the ten t 
officers and their partics, aware of nothing further than the 
drip and spoil of polities— ignorant of principles, the true glory 
ofaman, In the South, ne end of blusterers, braggarts, 
melodraivatic, continually screaming in falsetto, a nuisanee to 
These States, their own Just as much as any; altogether the 
most impudent persons that have vet appeared in the history 
of Jands, gad with the most inercdible successes, having ple 
told, bludgeoned, yelled andéthreatencd America, the past 
twehty years into one long trajn of cowardly concessions, and 
still not through, but rather’ at the commencement. Their 
cherished secret scheme is to @issolve the union of These States, 

Is nothing but breed uponBreed like these to be represented 
in the Presidency? Are pabiies to forcver usurp the govern- 
ment? Are lawyers, dongh-faces, and the three hundred and 
fifty thousand owners of slaves, to sponge the masicrship of 
thirty millions? Where isthe real America’ Where are the 
laborin, rsons, ploughinen, men with axes, spaces, seythes, 
flails? There are the carpenters, masons, machinists, drivers 
of horses, workmen in factories? Where is the spirit of the 
manliness and common-sense of These Btatcs? It does not 
appear in the government. It does not appear ot all in the 
Presidency. 

Lesson oF THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH TERMS OF THE 
REsipency. 

The sixteenth and seventeenth terms of the Amcrican Presl- 
dency have shown that the vill@y and shallowness of great 
rulers are just as cligibie to These States a8 to any pools 


tism, kingdom, or cmpire—thcere is not a bit of di 
listory is to recerd these two Prusideusi, vur 
Most Warning shame. Never were publicly Step more 
deformed, medfocre, suivelling, uurclisble, false-heark mou! 
Never were These Atates so insulted, and attempted to be 
betrayed! All the main nyt sored for which the government 
was established are openly denied. The perfect equality of 
slavery with freedom is flauntingly preached in the North— 
nay, the superiority of slavery. The slave trade is proposed 
be renewed. Everywhere frowns and misunderstandin 
everywhere. cxasperations and humiliations. The President 
eats dirt for his daily meals, and tries 
to force it on The, States. The cushions of the Presidcacy are 
nothing but filth omd-wmd. The pavements of Congress are 
@lag Dlvoly. The land ths} amazed at the basest out- 
rage of our times, grows pule with @ far different freling t see 
the outrage unanimously commended back again to thosewho 
half ejected it. The national tendency toward populating 
the territories full of free work-people, established by the or- 
anic compacts of These States, promulged by the fathers, the 
residents, the old warriors, aud the carlicr Congresses, 8 
tendency vital to the life and thrift of the masses of the citizens, 
is violently put back under the fect of slavery, and against the 
free people the masters of slaves are eve rywhere heid up by 
the President by the red hand. In fifteen of The Siates the 
three hundred and fifty thousand masters keep down the 
true people, the millions of white citizens, mechanics, farmers, 
boatinen, manufacturers, and the like, excluding them from 
— and from ofilce, and punishing by the lash, by tar and 
cathers, binding fust to rafts on the rivers or trees in the wood 
and sometimes by death, all att mpte to discuss the evils 0! 
slavery in its relations to the whites. The people of the terrl- 
tories are denicd the power to form State governments unless 
they consent to fasten upon them the slave-hopple, the iron 
Wristlet, and the neck-spike, For refusing euch consent, the 
governor and part of the legislature of the Btatc of Kansas are 
chased, scized, chained, by the ercatures of the President, and 
are to-day in chains. Overthe vast contincntal tracts of unor- 
genized American territory, equal in extent to all the present 
Organized States, and in future to give the law to all, the whole 
executive, Judicial, military and naval power of Theso States 
{s forsworn to the people, the rightful owners, and sworn wo (he 
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of the three Bundred sud Filly thousand inastere of 

saves, to put them throngh this continent, with their succes:- 
ors, at their pleasure, and to maintain by force their masier- 
dbip over their slave men and women, slive-farmers, Slave- 
aminers, elave-blacksmiths, slave-carpenters, slave-curtmen, 
dave-sailors, and the like. Slavery is adopted ay an American 
jostitution, superivr, national, constitutional, right in itself, and 
pmler no circumstances to take any less than freedom 

Nor is that all; to-day, to-night. the constables and comimi 
sioners of the President can by law step it part of These 
fates and pick out whom they please, decidinggwhich man 

+ woman they will allow to be free, and which shall be a 
dave, no jury to intervene, but the commissioner's mandate 
w be enforeed by the federal troops and cannon, and has been 
\ctually so enforced. 

Ape Taw THEN? 

! No; while all is drowned and desperate that the govcennient 
das had to do with, all outside the influence of gavernment, 
-gor ever the largest part.) thrives amd smiles. The sun shines, 
em grows, Men go merrily about their affairs, heuscs are 
ships arrive and dk Through evil and theres 

aml, the republic aid is for conturios Vet bo stunned, 
“pevable from its foundations, Noo met eut of dastards ood 
dgraces, foriunate ore the wrongs that eall forth stout aud an- 
men; then is shown what there is in a nation, 
' The young genius of America is net geing te be emasculated 
tnd strangled! just as it arrives toward manly age. It shalllive, 
sud yet baile the politicians and the three hundred and tiny 
tuousand masters of slaves. 


Nominees oF tHE 

Now the term of the seventeenth Presidcucy passing hooted 
aud spurned to its close, the delegates of the politicians have 
nominated for the cighteenth term, Buchanan of Pennsylvania, 
and Fillmore of New York, separate tickets, but men both pat- 
terned to follow and mateh the seventecnth term, both disunions 
ists, both old politicians, both sworn dewn to the theories of 
cial partics, and of all others the theories Uhat balk and re- 
curse the main purposes of the founders of These States. Such 
are the nominees that bave arisen out of the power of the poli- 
iclans; but another power has alse arisen. 


CouNTERACTION OF A NEW oF YounG Mey. 

A new race copiously appears, Wilh resolute tread, soon to 
confront Presidents, Congresses and parties, to look them 
sternly in the face, to stand no nonsense Americnn young men, 
dhe offspring and proof of These States, the West the same as 

we East, and the South alike with the North. 

Amcrica sen:is these young men in good time, for they were 
weeded. _Much waiis to be donc. — First, people need tu realize 

who are poisoning the politics of These States. 


“Fae or Tur Wrexce 
‘Not ffom sturdy American freemen; not from industrious 
tomes; not from thrifty farms; not from the ranks of fresh- 
vdied young men; not from among teachers, povts, savans, 
earned beloved persons, temperate persons; vet from 
mong ship-builders, engineers, agriculturists, sey Uie-swingers, 
porn-Locrs ; not from that 
t strong stock of Southerners that supplicd the land in eld 
Imes; not from the real West, the log-hut, the clearing, the 
oods, the prairic, the hill-side ; not from the sensible, gener- 
as, rude Californian miners; nor from the best specimens of 
jassachusctis, Maine, New Jersey, Pennaylvania, Ohio, 
ois, Wisconsin, Indiana, nor from the untainted unpolitical cit- 
‘ens of the cities. 
WRENCE THEN DO THESE NoviINaTING Dictators OF ANERICA 
YEAR AFTER YEAR BTALT OUT? 
\ lawycrs’ officer, scerct lodges, back-yarda, bed-houses 


ad bar-rooins; from vut of the custom-houses, murshals’ offi- 
@, post-offices, and gambling hells; from the Dresident’s 
bouse, the jail, the venereal ho«pital, the station-house from 
tonamed by-places where devilish di-union is hatched at mid- 
gents from political hearses, and from the cofins inside, and 

wn the shrouds inside of the coffins; from the tumors and ab- 
posses of the land; from the skeletons and skulle in the vaulta 
F the federal almshousgs; from the running sores of the great 
eis; thence to the national, state, city, and district nemina- 
ig conventions of These States, come the most numcrvus apd 

mtrolling delegates. 

ak THEY PFRSONALLY? 

Office-holders, office-seckers, robbers, pimps, exclusives, ma- 
Ygnants, conspirators, murderers, fancy-wen, post-mastcra, 


clerks, 4, spaniels well 
truined to carry and fetch, jobbers, infidels, disanionists, terror 
ists, mail-riflers, slave-catchcers, pushers of slavery, creatures of 
the President, creatures of would-be Presidents, spies, blowers, 
clectioncerers, body-snatehera, bawlers, bribers, compromisers, 
runaways, lobbyers, sponges, ruined sports, expelled ——- 
pebey backers, monte-dealers, duelists, carriers of conceale 
apens. blind men, d ven, pimpled men, searred inside 
with the vile disorder, gaudy outside with gold chains made 
from the people's money and harlet's moncy twisted together; 
crawling, serpentine men, the lousy combings aud born free- 
dow sellers of the earth, 


STRIPT OF PADDING AND PAINT, WHO Bremaxan AND 
MOREY WUAT THIS AGE DO WITH THEM? 

Two galvanized old men, close on the summons to depart 
this life, their carly contemporaries long since gone, only they 
two lef. relies and proofs of the littl political bargaina, chances, 
combinations, resentments of a past age. having nothing ia 
conumnon with this age, siunding for the first crop of political 
raves onl grove-stones planted in These States, but in no sort 
wing for the lusty young growth of the modern times of The 
States. It is clesr froin all these two men say and do, that 
their hearts have net been touched in the least by the flowing 
fire of the hamuniiarianism of the new world, its best glory 
yet. and a moral control stronger than all its governments, It is 
clear that neither of these nominees ef the politicians has thus 
far reached an inkling ef the real seepe and character of the 
ntest of the day, probably new only well begun, to stretch 
through years, wich varied temporary aueecsses and revers 
Still the two eld men live in respectable little spots, wish respect- 
able lithe wants. SUll their eyes stop at the edges of the tables 
of committees and cabinets, beholding not the great round 
workd beyond. What has this age to do with them? 

You Americans who travel with such men, or who are nom- 
inated on tickets any Where with them, or who support them at 
vopular meetings, or Write for them in the newspapers, or who 
welieve that any goal ean come out of them, you also un- 
derstand net the present age, the fibre of it, the countless 
currents it brings of American young men, a different superior 
race. All this effervescence is not for nothing: the friendlic: 
Vaster, more Vital modern spirit, hardly yet arrived at defir 
a gant riothe knowledge of itself, will have the mastery. 

he like turmoil prevails in the expressions of literature, man} 
ners, trade, and other dey ments. 

To BUTCHPES, SAILORS, EDORES, AND DRIVEKS OF HORSES — 
To PLOVGUMEN, WOOD-CUTTERS, MARKETNEN, CARPENTERS, 
BONS, AND LABORERS—TO WORKMEN IN FACTORIES—AND TO 
ALL IN THESE STATES WHO LIVE LY TMEIR DAILY TOIL. 

Mechanies! A parecl of windy northern liars are bawling ip 


your cars the easily-spoken words Democracy and the demo- 
cratic ng a great alo with the word 


Americanism, asclemn and great word. What the so-called 
democracy are dew sworn to perform weuld eat the faces off the 
succeeding generations of commen people worse than the most 
horrible disease. The others are contributing to the like per- 
formanee, amd are using the great word Americanism without 
Yet fecling the first aspiration of it, as the great word Religion 
is cused, probably loudest and oftenest used, by men that 
mnade indiseriMinute massacres at ht, and filled the world so 
full with hatreds, horrors, par ities, exclusions, bloody re- 
venges, penal conscience laws and test-oaths, To the virtue of 
Americatusmn is happening to-day, what happens many days to 
many Virtues, namely, the tuasses Who possess them but do not 
understand them are sought to be sold by that very means to 
those Who neither posses« them ner understand them. What 
are the young men suspicious 1 will tell them what it 
stands them in hand to be suspicious of, and that is American 
eratt; if ix subtler than Italian craft; 1 guess it is about the sub- 
tlest craft upon the earth, 


Wuat 18 IN PROSPECT FOR FARMERS AND Wore 

A few generations ago, the general ran of farmers and work- 

cople like us were slaves, serfs, deprived of their liberty by 
eee they are still so deprived on seme parts of the continent 
of Purope. To-day, these who are free here, and free in 
the British islands and elsewhere, are free through deeds that 
were done, and men that livod, some of then an age or eo ago, 
ond some of them many ages age. The men and deeds of these 
days also decide for generations ahead, as past men and deeds 
decided for us, 

As the broad fat States of The West, the largest and best parts 
of the inheritance of the American farmers and mechanics, were 
ordained to common people and workmen long in advance by 
Jefferson, Washington, aud the earlier Congresses, now a Or 


» text of the new edition was, in part, based. (See review on p. 10.) 
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WHITMAN’S POLITICAL TRACT: A REVIEW 


The Eighteenth Presidency! By Walt Whitman. A Critical Text Edited by 
Edward F. Grier. Lawrence, Kans.: University of Kansas Press. [1956.] x, 47 pp. 
$2.00. 


i sPITE of the fact that The Eighteenth Presidency! is a short and 
comparatively simple work, it has had an unfortunate publishing 
history. Neither the Beach-Monnier translation nor the Catel or Furness 
texts satisfied all the requirements for a scholarly edition of this essay: an 
adequate introduction, complete annotation, and correct transcription. 
As the manuscript had never been located, Catel based his edition on a set 
of proofs in his possession and Furness used the proof sheets in the 
Library of Congress. Now, one hundred years after Whitman wrote The 
Eighteenth Presidency!, Professor Edward F. Grier presents ‘a new edi- 
tion, with full introduction and notes’, using the Library of Congress 
proof sheets and including the manuscript variations found in two sets 
of proofs now in the Charles E. Feinberg Collection. 


In the Introduction, Professor Grier summarizes the political back- 
ground of the essay, discusses its relation to Whitman’s own political 
thought as well as to his poetry, and evaluates the data concerning the 
circumstances of composition. Regarding this essay as the last important 
statement of Whitman’s early nationalism, he closely examines Whitman’s 
proposal for the abolition of political parties and explains this attitude by 
pointing out that Whitman ‘was still gripped by his role as prophet of 
democracy, and practical considerations were of little significance to him.’ 
Then, after noting some direct relationships between the tract and the 
poems of the period, Professor Grier compares the spiritual nationalism 
of Whitman’s poems with the political nationalism of The Eighteenth 
Presidency! As literary criticism, the Introduction is acceptable, but as 
an introduction to a ‘critical text’, it is wanting. Titles of Whitman’s 
poems are incorrectly quoted on pp. 10 and 11; a six-line quotation from 
the 1856 Leaves on p. 13 contains four errors; according to Furness (the 
source cited), “The American War’ appeared in 1876 and not in 1875 as 
implied on p. 16, the same page on which an article is inserted in the title 
of ‘Death of Abraham Lincoln’; passages reprinted by Whitman might 
better have been cited in footnotes to the text rather than as part of the 
Introduction. 


But what is much more important than these minor discrepancies is 
that in no place are the proof sheets adequately described. The reader 
therefore assumes that they are the usual galley proofs—which they 
are not. They are arranged in newspaper columns and are, in fact, short 
enough to have been reproduced photolithographically at a not un- 
reasonable expense. Facsimile reproduction would have conveniently pro- 
vided the accurate text desired by scholars. As it now appears in this 
volume, four errors can be noted: there is no reference to the absence of 
the letter ‘e’ in some of the headings; a comma is missing after ‘To-day’ 
(p. 22) although the insertion of a comma in another place is noted in 
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footnote 20; ‘authorise’ not ‘authorize’ (p. 32); ‘diversiiy’ not ‘diversity’ 
(p. 34). 


Finally, the publishers have themselves complicated the publishing 
history of this essay. According to the jacket, the book appears in a 
‘limited edition.’ But there is nothing in the book itself to indicate this. 


Rotto G. SILVER 
Simmons College 


WHO IS HARRISON REEVES? 


F” my work on Whitman in France, I would like to know the identity 
of Harrison Reeves. So far, I have discovered nothing about him from 
the usual biographical sources. He may have been an ex-patriate English- 
man living in France in 1913. He knew Apollinaire, Dr W. C. Rivers, 
and Edouard Bertz. He is supposed to have made a visit to the United 
States prior to 1913. I would be most grateful for any further 
identification of this man. 
FRANCES OAKES 
Kendall College 


WALT WHITMAN IN JAPAN 


N 16 June 1860, three Japanese envoys who had come to the United 
States to ratify the first commercial treaty, were in New York 
City. Walt Whitman saw them in their traditional samurai costumes and 
wrote his poem ‘A Broadway Pageant.’ 
Over the Western sea hither from Niphon come, 
Courteous, the swart-cheen’d two-sworded envoys, 
Leaning back in their open barouches, bare-headed, impassive, 
Ride to-day through Manhattan. 


In these lines he became the first major American writer to record a 
direct contact with the Japanese who, ever since 1637, had purposely 
isolated themselves from the rest of the world. Whitman saw more than 
a pageant of oriental splendor. He sensed that this was indeed the end of 
an old era and the beginning of a new. Japan, he wrote, was to be renewed 


Commencing from this day surrounded by the world. 


Japan had already made dramatic changes since 1853 when Commodore 
Perry brought the outside world to the attention of the shogun in Tokyo. 
The feudal system based on agriculture, in which the ruling warrior class 
owed fealty to clan chiefs and had legal power to cut off the head of a 
peasant who displeased them, was changed to a constitutional monarchy 
with a centralized government, a parliament, and the beginning of an in- 
dustrial economy. By 1890 the first constitution was put into effect 
through a democratic election. Japan had a government based upon the 
ballot rather than on the power of the two sworded samurai. 
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Whitman died in 1892, and on § October the first systematic essay ‘On 
the Poetry of Walt Whitman, the Typical Democratic Man in Literary 
Circles’ appeared in the Journal of Philosophy. It was written by Soseki 
Natsume, who has been described by Takeshi Saito in Western Influences 
in Modern Japan as ‘probably the greatest student of English literature 
and at the same time one of the greatest novelists of new Japan.’ This 
essay linked Whitman with modernity as opposed to feudalism. 


In the following years Whitman’s ideas on the common people had an 
increasing audience among the intellectuals, although the old military 
spirit continued through the seizure of Korea, the victorious Russo- 
Japanese War, and World War I. Kanzo Uchimura described his poetry 
in My Favorite Poems (1897) and in The Monday Review (1898). 
Chogyu Takayama, critic and novelist, published an essay after reading 
Leaves of Grass in 1898 as did the poet Yone Noguchi and the brilliant 
producer of popular kabuki plays, Kaoru Osanai. Takeo Arishima, the 
novelist, was not only strongly influenced in his work but first at- 
tracted attention as a writer by an essay ‘A Glimpse of Walt Whitman’ 
in the Bulletin of the Bumbu Society of June 1913. In this same year 
Whitman was examined from the point of view of Japanese Buddhism by 
Hajime Matsuura in The Absolute of Literature. Referring to this time, 
Professor Takashi Sugiki wrote in The Rikkyo Review of 1952: ‘Of all 
the themes of American literary study in this period, Whitman seemed to 
stand ahead. His influence, therefore, came to rule over the next period.’ 


In 1919, for the centenary of his birth, two volumes of selected poetry 
were published in Japanese translation. These made his ideas available be- 
yond the circle of intellectuals who read English. Discussions and trans- 
lations of his poetry began to appear also in the literary journals. By 1923 
Arishima completed his translation of Leaves of Grass (Kusa no Ha) and 
this, along with his essay ‘On Whitman’ were the ‘most important works 
in this field at this time’ according to Professor Sugiki. 


The growing interest in Whitman coincided with the strengthening of 
democratic government. By the end of the war, popular elements began 
to assert control over the country. If the real power was still in the hands 
of the aristocracy, the military leaders at least were checked for awhile. 
Substantial Whitman items now began to appear. There was an English 
edition of Leaves of Grass, edited with notes by Takeshi Funabashi in 
1928. The magazine Blake and Whitman, edited by Bunsho Jugaku, was 
published monthly between January 1931 and December 1932. Full length 
critical studies were published: Shigetaka Naganuma, Notes on Whitman 
(1932), Takashi Sugiki, Whitman (1937), Yasuji Shimizu, A New 
Study of Whitman (1937), and Shichiro Nagami, A Psalm of Whitman 
(1941). 


This activity was carried on despite the fact that with the Manchurian 
‘Incident’ of 1931, Japan had entered another period in which the mili- 
tary dominated civil authority. Gradually, however, the teaching of 
English and the scholarly studies of literature in the English language 
came under pressure. And with the outbreak of the Pacific War, almost 
all such studies came to a halt. 
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With the peace, however, Japan rededicated herself to democratic life, 
and interest in American literature increased enormously. Gay Wilson 
Allen’s Walt Whitman Abroad lists a number of Whitman items that 
have appeared recently. Of these, one of the most important is the two 
volume edition of Leaves of Grass translated by Shigetaka Naganuma and 
completed in 1950. 


Jiro Ogawa of Hiroshima University stated the Japanese feeling about 
the poet: ‘Whitman has always become the object of our interest when- 
ever we had to undergo some change.’ And speaking about the post-war 
volumes he said that they were published ‘to meet the demand of the new- 
born Japan trying to stand for democracy.’ Whitman was indeed pro- 
phetic when he wrote of Asia and the Japanese envoys 


And I am seiz’d by them, and friendlily held by them. 


Wayne State University 


James P. McCorMick 


WHITMAN: A CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


[Note: As all articles in the Walt Whitman Newsletter are listed in the bibliography in 
the issue after their original appearance, an index to the Newsletter will not be published until 


Vol. V.] 


Asselineau, Roger. Les Feuilles d’Herbe de 
Walt Whitman. Paris: Belles Lettres, 1956. 
xxiv, 358 pp. [A new translation of Leaves 
of Grass with introduction and notes. To 
be reviewed.] 


Blair, Walter, educational collaborator. Walt 
Whitman: Background for His Works. 
Chicago: Coronet Instructional Films, 1957. 
1% reels. 16mm sound motion picture. In 
color or black and white. [Designed pri- 
marily for high school students, this 15- 
minute film is not one that would hold the 
interest or provide much background for 
college classes. The photography in the color 
version is beautiful. Scenes include the 
farm house where Whitman was born, his 
home in Camden, several portraits of the 
poet, reproductions of New York City 
when he lived there, Civil War shots, a 
few editions and a MS of Leaves of Grass. 
Several scenes and portraits are repeated: 
in view of the large amount of material 
available this is regretable. Younger readers 
of the poetry may find the movie of some 
value. A two-page Teachers’ Guide which 
is obtainable from Coronet is helpful.] 


Blanco, Manuel Garcia. ‘Whitman y Unamuno’, 
Cultura Universitaria (Venezuela), No. 52 
(November-December 1955), 76-102. 


Blodgett, Harold W. ‘Toward the Second 
Edition of Leaves of Grass: An Unpublished 
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Whitman Notebook, 1855-56’, Walt Whit- 
man Newsletter, Il (December 1956), 35- 
53, 55 (illus.). 


Bradley, Sculley. Review of Fredson Bowers, 
Walt Whitman’s Manuscripts, Modern Philo- 
logy, LIV (November 1956), 139-141. 


Camillucci, Marcella. ‘Walt Whitman,’ Idea, 
No. 7 (12 February 1956), 1. 


Davenport, John L., editor. Fragments from 
Walt Whitman: Being a _ rearrangement 
of the great passages of Leaves of Grass 
which provide a talisman for the ancient 
truths of mankind. New York: Privately 
printed by Kurt H. Volk, Inc., 1956. 91 
pp. [To be reviewed.] 


“Walt Whitman y la 
239 (March-April 


Feo, Jose Rodriquez. 
Literatura’, Sur, No. 
1956), 13-24. 


Hindus, Milton. ‘New Appraisals of Whit- 
man’, Kenyon Review, XIX (Winter 1957), 
165-168. [Review of Gay Wilson Allen, 
Walt Whitman Abroad; Richard Chase, 
Walt Whitman Reconsidered; and Herbert 
Bergman, ‘Ezra Pound and Walt Whitman’, 
American Literature, March 1955.] 


Idzerda, Stanley J. ‘Walt Whitman, Politi- 
cian’, New York History, XXXVII (April 
1956), 171-184. 
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Walt Whitman Said’, Motive, 
XVII (February 1957), 13-15. [‘The 
unique expression of (Whitman’s) love is 
the chief reason that Leaves of Grass will 
continue to hold readers as long as our 
language exists and there is paper to print 
it on.’] 


Ishill, Joseph. The Centenary of Walt Whit- 
man’s ‘Leaves of Grass’ (1855-1955): 
Selected Excerpcs from the Writings of 
Various Authors. Culled with an Intro- 
ductory. Berkeley Heights, New Jersey: The 
Oriole Press, 1955. x, 88 pp. [Delightful 
little book, hand-set by a craftsman—Mr. 
Ishill is printer, publisher, editor, designer 
—contains Emerson’s famous letter, a poem 
‘Mount Walt Whitman’ by J. William 
Lloyd, material from 16 authors, Whit- 
man’s ‘To a Foil’d European Revolution- 
naire’, a bibliography of the selections, and 
nine illustrations (including the statue by 
Jo Davidson). Edition limited to 70 copies 
for private distribution. ] 


Lacote, Rene. ‘Le Chemin de Whitman’, 
Lettres Francaises, No. 610 (8-14 March 
1956), 2. [Whitman’s influence in France.] 


Lenhart, Charmenz S. ‘Walt Whitman and 
Music in Leaves of Grass’, Musical influ- 
ences on American Poetry (Athens: Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press, 1956), pp. 161- 
209. [See review by Robert D. Faner, 
American Literature, XXVIII (January 
1957), $49-550.] 


Mayfield, John S. ‘Whitman’s Slavery Trea- 
tise Reissued’, American Book Collector, 
VII (October 1956), 11. [Review of The 
Eighteenth Presidency! A one-line comment 
by Arlin Turner also appears in American 
Literature, XXVIII (January 1957), 556.] 


Messiaen, Pierre. ‘Walt Whitman, Poete des 
Etats-Unis et de la Democratie’, La Croix, 
24 March 1956, p. 3. 


Miller, Edwin H., and Rosalind S. Miller. Walt 
Whitman’s Correspondence: A Checklist. 
New York: The New York Public Library, 
1957. x, 162 pp. [To be reviewed.] 


Oliver, Egbert S. ‘“*The Seas Are All 
Cross’d”: Whitman on America and World 
Freedom’, Western Humanities Review, IX 
(Autumn 1955), 303-312. 


Penuelas, Marcelino C. ‘Whitman y Chocano’, 
Cuadernos Americanos, Anos XV (Septem- 
ber-October 1956), 223-231. [A comparison 
of the Peruvian poet with Whitman.] 


White, William. ‘More About the “Publica- 
tion” of the First Leaves of Grass’, Ameri« 
can Literature, XXVIII (January 1957), 
516-517. 


‘Whitman: A Current Bibliography’, 
Walt Whitman Newsletter, 11 (March-June, 
September, December 1956), 14, 29, 54. 


Whitman, Walt. To «@ Foil’d European 
Revolutionnaire. Berkeley Heights, New 
Jersey: The Oriole Press, 1955. 10 pp. 
{Beautifully printed pamphlet, hand-set, 
with illustrations after Egmont H. Arens, 
Rockwell Kent, and Rudolph Ruzicka, 
Edition limited to 52 copies for private 
distribution. ] 


Opere Alese. Traducere si prezentare 
de Mihnea Gheorghiu. Bucuresti: Editura 
de Stat Pentru Literatura si Arta, 1956. 
592 pp. [A translation into Rumanian of 
Whitman’s poetry and prose. Dr. Gheor- 
ghiu’s introduction ‘Poetul Americii’ is on 
pp. 5-52, and an appendix includes poems 
by Federico Garcia Lorca, Pablo Neruda, 
and Geo Bogza.] 


Willard, Charles B. ‘Ezra Pound’s Appraisal 
of Walt Whitman’, Modern Language Notes, 
LXXII (January 1957), 19-26. 


Woodward, Robert H. ‘The Journey Motif 
in Whitman and Tennyson’, Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, LXXII (January 1957), 
26-27. 


Unsigned. Expozita Walt Whitman. Bucur- 
esti: Institutul Romin Pentru Relatiile 
Culturale cu Strainatatea, Noiembrie, 1956. 
$6 pp. [Catalogue of Whitman exhibit in 
Bucharest, with reproductions of three 
portraits, one MS page, Whitman’s birth- 
place, New Jersey in 1856; five prefatory 
pieces, ‘Personal. . .Camden, 1876’, ‘Cuvint 
Inainte’ by Charles E. Feinberg, ‘Poetul 
Americii Moderne’ by Mihnea Gheorghiu, 
‘Walt Whitman’ (excerpt from a poem) by 
Geo Bogza, and ‘Whitman: Poetul Demo- 
cratiei si al Fraternitatii Umane’ by Petre 
Solomon. The pamphlet is written in 
Rumanian, and a translation into English 
of Dr Gheorghiu’s essay is tipped in.] 


WHITE 


Wayne State University 
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WALT WHITMAN 


Leaves of Grass CENTENARY 
HOSEI UNIVERSITY, TOKYO 


1955 6 A 26 1—5 BF 
26 JUNE, 1955, FROM 1.00—5.00 PM. 


THE ’55 BUILDING, HOSEI UNIVERSITY, TOKYO 


KR: 


A 
ADMISSION FREE 


Hoser University, Tokyo, celebrated the centenary of Walt Whitman’s 
Leaves of Grass on 26 June 1955. Printed in Japanese and English, the 
cover of the program is shown above. (For more on ‘Walt Whitman in 
Japan’ see p. 11. Professor McCormick spent a year in Japan on a 
Fullbright grant.) 
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WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY STUDIES 
New Publications 
A new paperback series: 
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j f it? politician have long taken into 
e t te mal —Ds D. McKean, University of Colorad 
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